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FOREWORD 



Few nations are more central tothesecurity of their region 
yet more fraught with danger than Pakistan. It is a country 
with deep internal schisms and with nuclear weapons, 
attempting to simultaneously rebuild democracy and fend off 
regional instability and avowed enemies. Of all the world's 
nuclear powers, Pakistan is the one most susceptible to some 
form of armed conflict or internal disintegration. 

For the United States and other nations concerned with 
security in South and Central Asia, one of the most ominous 
trends has been the growing influence of J ihadist groups in 
Pakistan which feel obligated to wage "holy war" against 
everythingthattheyperceiveas"non-lslamic."Their objective 
would be a Pakistani government similar to the Taliban 
regi me in Afghanistan. Thedanger this would poseto regional 
stability and U.S. interests is clear. 

In this monograph. Dr. Ehsan Ahrari, of the Armed Forces 
Staff College, assesses J ihadi groups from the framework of a 
new "Great Game" for influence in Central Asia involving an 
array of states. He argues that, if this competition leads to 
increased violence, outside states including the United States 
could bedrawn in. On theother hand, if theregion stabilizes, it 
could provide solid economic and political partners for the 
United States. A well-designed American strategy, Ahrari 
contends, might help avoid crises or catastrophe. 

The Strategic Studies Institute is pleased to offer this 
study to further American understanding of Central and 
South Asian security and provide a framework for an effective 
U.S. strategy there. 



DOUGLAS C. LOVELACE,] R. 
Director 

Strategic Studies I nstitute 
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J IHADI GROUPS, NUCLEAR PAKISTAN, 
AND THE NEWGREATGAME 



The United States and the Western world have been 
watching a number of developments involving Pakistan 
over the past few years with considerable concern. These 
include the emergence of Pakistan as a declared nuclear 
power in 1998; Pakistan's rolein the continuing civil war in 
Afghanistan that has enabled the Taliban (students of 
rel i gi ous school s) group to emerge as domi nant ru I er of that 
country since 1996; and the growing power of a militant 
Islamic group, thej ihadi,orJ ihadist groups in Pakistan. 
That term is used in this study to describe all Islamist 
groups in Pakistan, Afghanistan, and elsewhere in Central 
Asia that have been single-mindedly emphasizing the 
primacy of jihad. 

Even though the term jihad literally means "struggle," 
various Islamic groups have been interpreting it to mean 
"holy war" against everything that they perceive as 
"non-lslamic." It is well nigh impossible to spell out the 
political agenda of these groups in itsentirety. A systematic 
study of their literature and activities indicates that these 
entities are primarily motivated to establish Islamist 
government in Pakistan and in other Central Asian 
countries. Such a government may not be a carbon copy of 
what currently exists in Afghanistan, but it will be quite 
similar tothat. 

These groups initially did not have such an ambitious 
political agenda. But the increasing dependence of the 
Pakistani government on using thej ihadist groups in its 
ongoing conflict with India over Kashmir, the growing 
political power of the Taliban in Afghanistan, and the 
continued depressed economic conditions in Central Asian 
countries seem to have created an environment of 
increasing autocratic rule, whereby thej ihadist parties in 
Pakistan and Afghanistan, and in at least three other 
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Central Asian countries— Tajikistan, Uzbekistan, and 
Kyrgyzstan— are increasingly ambitious to transform the 
shape of governments. 

In this monograph, I examinethe growing political clout 
of the J ihadi groups in Pakistan and their increasingly 
powerful alliance with theTaliban of Afghanistan. I argue 
that this alliance is emerging as a catalytic force in its 
attempt to bring about political change in such countries as 
Tajikistan, Kyrgyzstan, and Uzbekistan, and even in the 
Xinjiang province of the People's Republic of China (PRC). 
Of course, the Islamist parties of these Central Asian 
countries are the vanguard for such a change. However, 
they are reported to be receiving ample theological 
education, as well as moral and material support, from the 
J ihadi forces of Afghanistan and Pakistan. 

In the 19th century, the competition between Britain 
and Russia for influence in Central Asia was called the 
"great game. "Today, a new "great game" is underway.^ The 
thesis of this monograph is that a number of regional 
actors— such as Pakistan, I ran, and Saudi Arabia, as well as 
the aforementioned Central Asian states— and great 
powers— I ikethe United States, Russia, and China— will be 
focused on the J ihadi groups as an integral part of their 
respective strategic maneuvers in the new great game that 
is being played in thearea. TheJ ihadist groupsarenot only 
bent on affect i n g t h e f ut u r e dy n a mi cs of pol i t i ca I sta bi I i ty of 
West and Central Asia, but, in the process, they are equally 
poised to harm the strategic interests of a number of 
regional and great powers. Thus, the nature of this struggle 
between the pro- and anti-status quo forces appears 
foreboding not only for nuclear Pakistan but alsofor Central 
Asia. If this disintegration continues, the result could be 
crisis, violence, or, given the possession of nuclear arms by 
India and Pakistan, unprecedented catastrophe. Any 
escalation of conflict in this region is likely to involve other 
regional states and the United States as well. On the other 
hand, iftheregion stabilizes, it could provide solid economic 
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and political partners for the United States. The stakes of 
this new "great game" are high indeed. 

The J ihadi Phenomenon: Linkages 
between the Past and the Future. 

TheJ ihadi phenomenon in Pakistan— by which I mean 
the emergence of Islamist groups that emphasize the 
primacy of jihad in the very strict meaning of holy war to 
bring about political and social changes both within and 
outside Pakistan— was formalized during the dictatorship 
of General Zia ul-Haq in the late 1970s and 1980s. I 
emphasize the phrase "formalized" because the notion of 
jihad is as old as Islam itself. All Muslims know the general 
meaning of the term. In Pakistan, those who follow the 
writings of Maulana Abul Ala Maududi, thefounder of the 
J amat-elslami (Islamicparty)of India, and then Pakistan, 
are only too familiar with the emphasis he placed on the 
necessity of carrying out jihad.^ Maududi was a highly 
prolific writer, and his writing on Islamic theology is still 
regarded as a standard reference al I over the M usi i m worl d. 
But Maududi himself spent a lot of time practicing 
conventional politics. 

Prior toZia's military coup of 1977, Islamist parties of 
Pakistan had tocompetefor attention and loyalty from the 
population at large, along with other political parties. Even 
though the raison d'etre of Pakistan was to provide a 
homeland for Muslims of pre- partitioned India, secular 
parties had a large following in that country until Zia's 
ouster of Prime Minister Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto in 1977. (He 
was hanged on April 4, 1979.) After that, his Islamization 
policies served as a source of unprecedented resuscitation of 
Islamist parties, which saw little reason to practice the 
politics of accommodation or compromise. 

The credit for the ascendancy of thej ihadi phenomenon 
does not belong solely to General Zia, however. One has to 
recall that the Islamic revolution in Iran took place in 
1978-79. That was the first successful attempt in modern 
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history to establish Islamic government in a major Middle 
Eastern country through a revolutionary change. The new 
government in Iran also provided an unprecedented 
impetus for Islamist parties all over the Muslim world to 
challenge existing governments in a number of countries of 
the Middle East and North Africa. 

Another major reason for the ascendancy of the J ihadi 
phenomenon in Pakistan was the Soviet Union's military 
invasion and occupation of Afghanistan in 1979. The United 
States entered the foray soon thereafter as an integral 
aspect of the global application of the "Reagan doctrine," 
whereby the administration of President Ronald Reagan 
was to defeat the Soviet-supported regimes in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America by injecting massive military assistance 
and training for indigenous freedom fighters.^ The 
government of General Zia envisioned that war and its 
related American interest, presence, and military 
assistance as a golden opportunity to achieve strategic 
parity with India in conventional military arms, and also to 
enhance Pakistan's clout among Muslim countries. He was 
equally determined to ameliorate, if not eliminate, the 
influence of the Soviet Union and I ndiafrom his immediate 
neighborhood. And oneway of materializing that objective 
was to ensure that a friendly— even a puppet— regime in 
Kabul was established. In a moment of candor, he 
reportedly told journalist Selig Harrison: 

We h ave earnedtherighttoh ave a very f r i en d I y gover n merit i n 
Kabul. We won't permit it to be like it was before, with I ndian 
and Soviet influencethereand d aims on our territory. It will be 
a real Islamicstate, part of a pan-1 slamic revival, that will one 
day win over the M usiims in the Soviet Union, you will see.'* 

The establishment of a friendly government in 
Afghanistan, as the Pakistani ruling circles perceived it, 
had several payoffs. First, at least in principle, such a 
government enhanced the prospects of strategic depth for 
Pakistan in a war with I ndia. Whileconsideringthis point, 
it should be kept in mind that, given the absence of military 
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infrastructures in Afghanistan such as sophisticated army 
and air force bases, Pakistan would have had to spend large 
capital of its own. However, given the explosive nature of 
Afghan politics, noPakistani government would plunge into 
massive investment of funds to develop military 
infrastructures— funds that it would have to acquire from 
friendly oil states of the Persian Gulf— unless it became 
very certain about the long-term political stability of a 
friendly regime in Afghanistan. Until then, having a 
friendly government in Afghanistan still carried other 
payoffs for I si a ma bad. 

Second, the proximity of Afghanistan to other Central 
Asian states makes the former a promising territory for 
locating oil and gas pipelines from the latter countries. 
Pakistan has been too cognizant of the promise of economic 
bonanza that such plans hoi d. Thi rd, as these M usi i m states 
of Central Asia enhance their own orientation and 
knowledge of Islam, Pakistan may continue to serve as a 
chief conduit of Saudi activities aimed at promoting Sunni 
I slam. On this point, the roleof Pakistani madrassas (plural 
of madrassa or religious schools) became enormously 
significant in the 1990s. 

Even though Pakistani religious schools have a long 
history of educating the Afghans, schools in the 
northwestern province of Pakistan became very important 
institutions in the formal religious orientation of the 
Taliban. When the Taliban emerged as a dominant 
politico-religious force in Afghanistan, thej ihadi aspect of 
their education received in Pakistan not only became an 
important factor in shaping their struggle in their own 
homeland, but also was an important motivating force in 
the Taliban's cooperation with the Islamist groups of 
Central Asia. The madrassas of the J amiat-ul-Ulama- 
e-lslam(J UI)of Pakistan underscored their special brand of 
Islamic orthodoxy that is very similar to the salafiyya 
tradition of Saudi Arabia.^ Another important Islamist 
party was the previously mentioned] amaat-elslami (J El). 
That party's insistence on Islamic orthodoxy is more 
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long-standing than that of thej Ul . But in politicizing the 
Taliban, schools of the former Islamist party were very 
crucial. 

Onecan onlyguess how far General Zia would have gone 
in his pursuit of Islamization of Pakistan, or whether he 
would have been ableto control Islamist parties had he lived 
when the Soviet Union was ousted from Afghanistan. What 
is important to note is that the Islamization of Pakistan 
could not be stopped after his death in 1988. Pakistan's 
Army, as the real power behind the throne throughout the 
fagade of civilian rule in the 1990s, did not really want to 
challenge the radical Islamist parties that were so 
assiduously serving its political objectives in Afghanistan 
and in Kashmir. However, since the radical Islamist 
parties— such as the Harakat-ul -Mujahideen (HUM) or 
Lashkar-eTayba (LT)— played such a prominent role in the 
Kargil skirmishesof 1999, the political clout of such parties 
seems to know no bounds. 

The process of Islamization of Pakistan experienced an 
unprecedented boost as a result ofthevictory oftheTaliban 
in the ongoing civil war in Afghanistan in 1996. Now the 
J ihadist forces of Pakistan found threefrontiers to express 
themselves. The first frontier is the domestic politics of 
Pakistan itself, wherethey are increasing their attempts to 
I slamize the country. TheJ ihadist groups appear resentful 
ofthefactthat, unliketheShiiteclericswhosuccessfully led 
the Islamic revolution and established an Islamic republic 
in I ran, they have not been abletodothesamein Pakistan. 
These groups have neither studied the Islamic revolution 
next door in any systematic manner, nor are they informed 
of the types of domestic and international challenges that 
Iran has faced over the past 2 decades. It seems that for 
these groups, establishing a purist Islamic theocracy in 
Pakistan is an end in itself. 

One of the main reasons underlying the growing 
politico-religious influence of the Islamist/J ihadist groups 
in Pakistan is the deterioration of the government- 
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sponsored modern educational system. I n its place, children 
of lower middle and lower class families are attending the 
mushrooming religious schools that are providing free 
education. Graduates of these Islamic schools, though 
ignorant of thetoolsof modern education that would enable 
them to participate in building a modern Pakistan, are 
prime candidates to take up Kalashnikov rifles and become 
mujahideen (religious fighters). 

On the second front! er, thej i hadi st grou ps have al ready 
been heavily involved in the Kashmir conflict with India, 
with active support and approval of the Pakistani 
government. Given that Pakistan has decided to keep the 
conflict on the front burner even after 1998— when both it 
and India became declared nuclear powers— that decision 
keeps the subcontinent on the precipice of a major war, in 
which onecannot ruleouttheexchangeof nuclear weapons. 
On the third frontier, the J ihadis are busy supplying 
theological education, military equipment, and training to 
Islamist forces from Tajikistan, Kyrgyzstan, Uzbekistan, 
and even in the Xinjiang province of the PRC, thereby 
attempting to facilitate their respective endeavors to 
change the existing political order.® On the first two 
frontiers thej ihadist groups perceive themselves to be in 
direct conflict with the United States, but on the third 
front! er the scope of thei r confrontati on a I so i n cl udes Russi a 
and China. 

The United States as a Focal Point of J ihadi Wrath. 

In its zeal to defeat the Soviet Union, the Reagan 
Administration paid scant-to-no attention to the strategic 
i mpl I cat! ons of usi ng the I sl ami st regi me of General Zi a as a 
conduit for military assistance to the Afghan mujahideen, 
w h 0 wer e t h emsel ves d r I ven by t h ei r r el i g i ou s fervor t o ou st 
Godless communists from their Islamic homeland. It is a 
wel l-estabi i shed fact that Central I ntel I i gence Agency (CIA) 
functionaries trained the Afghan mujahideen to defeat 
communism in the late 1970s and early 1980s, but from the 
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1990s and on, the very phrase "Afghan mujahid" (or its 
alternate, "Arab Afghan") became a generic description for 
the perpetrators of transnational terrorism in which the 
concept of jihad was the chief motivating force, and its 
targets were U .S. mi I itary personnel and assets. What went 
wrong? 

The fact that the radical Islamists later turned against 
the U ni ted States was not a surpri se. The I si ami c revol uti on 
in Iran was taking place when the Reagan Administration 
and the Zi a regime were involved in using the Islamists in 
defeating the Soviet forces in Afghanistan. The highly 
content! ous rhetor! c of I sl ami c I ran, condemn! ng the U nited 
States as the "great Satan," was regularly being published 
during the Afghan war. Asa long-time strong supporter of 
Israel in the Middle East, the United States had already 
created for itself considerable resentment in the political 
milieu ofthelsIamicandArabworld. Moreover, becauseit is 
a worldwide promoter of secularism and Western liberal 
democracy, the United States is perceived by Islamist 
groups of all coloration asaforcethat will always promotea 
political agenda that remains at stark variance with their 
own. 

Even theGulf War of 1991— when theU nited States was 
defending a weak Arab state (Kuwait) against the military 
occupation of astrongArabstate(lraq)— turnedouttobean 
event that created quite a bit of resentment toward 
Washington. The United States took a major risk by 
deciding to throw I raqi forces out of Kuwait. There was no 
guaranteethatthewar would turn outtheway itdid, with a 
minimum number of American casualties. Even then the 
United States did not become a popular entity in the Arab 
and Islamic world. 

To understand why the United States did not emerge as 
a popular actor fromtheGulf War of 1991, one has to recall 
how divisive it really was from the very beginning, when 
viewed from within the Middle East. It divided the Arabs 
into two camps. Undoubtedly, a majority of Arab 
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governments supported the U .S. ai m of unravel i ng Saddam 
Hussein's military occupation of Kuwait, and joined the 
international coalition brilliantly put together by President 
George H. W. Bush. However, a minority of Arab govern- 
ments sided with Saddam, especially when he, as a shrewd 
tactic, dragged the Arab-1 sraeli conflict into his fight with 
the U nited States over Kuwait. 

Then duri ng the war, Saddam temporari ly adopted the 
radical Islamist rhetoric of the Khomeini era to condemn 
U.S. military actions against hiscountry. Within the radical 
Arab and I si ami c ci rcl es, that war was en vi si oned as a batti e 
between pan-Arabist or Muslim Iraq and a coalition of 
"Western imperialists and their Arab and Muslim lackeys." 
Thus, the pan-Arabists (most notably, Yemen, even though 
another foremost pan-Arabist nation, Syria, participated in 
the anti-Saddam Arab coalition) as well as the Islamists 
criticized the United States. But the opposition of radical 
Islamist groups to the United States did not solidify until 
much later, when the Bush administration decided to 
station American forces in Saudi Arabia. 

The foremost source of anti-Americanism related to the 
Gulf War is the position that the Saudi billionaire-turned 
terrorist, Usama Bin Ladin, took. He has depicted the 
continued presence of American forces in his country since 
that war as an insult to I slam. Apparently, his position has 
found a large audience in Africa and the Middle East. On 
November 13, 1995, a car bomb expl oded i n Riyadh, killings 
Americans. Then in J une 1996, an explosion in the Khobar 
Towers killed 19 American military personnel. That was a 
clear manifestation of the growing anti -American ism in the 
Islamic world in the post-Gulf War era. 

Two years later in August 1998 came two more 
explosions in the American embassies in East Africa, in 
which Bin Ladin's supporters or sympathizers were 
allegedly involved. The third evidence emerged when, on 
October 12, 2000, terrorists tried toblowupUSS Coleoffthe 
shores of Yemen, thereby causing the death of 12 American 
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sailors. It should also be recalled that Yemen strongly 
supported Iraq during the Gulf War, and resentment 
toward the United States in that country is reportedly still 
high. 

Even though U.S.-Pakistani ties deteriorated after the 
Soviet withdrawal from Afghani stan, thej ihadist groups of 
Pakistan had no particular fight with thesuperpower until 
later. The United States, despite its checkered record of 
friendship with Pakistan, was generally viewed positively 
inofficial ci rcl es as wel I as among the general populace.The 
problem started in 1995, however, when the 
Harakat-ul-Ansar (HUA) kidnapped four Western tourists 
in Kashmir, including an American, and killed them. 
Washington, in turn, declared the HUA a terrorist group in 
October 1997, forcing it to change its name to 
Harakat-ul-Mujahideen (HUM).^ 

The conflict only intensifi ed foil owing the attacks on the 
U.S. embassies in Africa in 1998. In retaliation, the Cl inton 
administration launched several cruise missiles on Sudan 
and Afghanistan. In Afghanistan, the targets were the 
guerrilla camps that were organized under the auspices of 
Bin Ladin's al-Qaida, a terrorist organization that was 
allegedly behind the African bombings. Bin Ladin himself 
enjoys the protection and hospitality of the Taliban. They 
refuseto extradite him despite sustained pressure from the 
United States. The intent underlying the U.S. cruise missile 
strike in Sudan was to destroy a plant where, according to 
U.S. claims, chemical weapons were being produced. Bin 
Ladin was also suspected of holding financial interests in 
that plant. He survived unhurt in Afghanistan, but a 
number of Pakistani J ihadis were killed, thereby making 
the United States "the archenemy of the J ihadists and 
Islam." 

President Clinton's visit to South Asia in April 2000, if 
anything, underscored the growing rift between the United 
States and Pakistan. That trip was touted in I ndia as the 
onset of a new strategi c rel ati onshi p with the U ni ted States, 
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thereby creati ng deep resentment i n P aki stan . Thefact that 
President Clinton applied no pressure on India to accept 
him as a mediator on the Kashmir conflict was viewed by 
Pakistan as proof that the Indo-U.S. ties would be 
detrimental to the Pakistani interests. 

President Clinton not only continued to express his 
concern about the rising power of transnational terrorism, 
but during his brief stopover in Pakistan, urged General 
Musharraf, the Chief Executive of the Pakistani military 
junta, to help the United States in extraditing Bin Ladin 
from Afghanistan. The J ihadis of Pakistan were furious 
over Clinton's gall in coming to their country and insulting 
one of their brethren (Bin Ladin), while refusing to put 
pressure on India regarding Kashmir. Regardless of 
whether thej i hadi sts' con cl usi on about the changi ng rol e of 
the U n ited States i n South Asi a was correct, the batti e I i nes 
were drawn. The United States (or at least the Clinton 
administration) was to be viewed as a friend of India, and 
essentially anti-Pakistani in its regional predilections. 

The USS Cole incident further implicated Bin Ladin. 
Thefact that General Pervez Musharraf's military regime 
refused to serve as an intermediary for the extradition of 
Bin Ladin, and itsrejection oftheAmerican request to allow 
the use of its territory for a possi ble snatch i ng of B i n Ladi n, 
created a chasm between Washington and Islamabad that 
only promises to widen in coming years. 

SincePakistan's emergence asa declared nuclear power 
in 1998, it seems that the United States has decided to deal 
with it largely through economic sanctions, cajoling for 
cooperation regarding the extradition of Bin Ladin, and 
publicly and privately lecturing Pakistani officials on 
controllingtheactivities of Islamist partiesand returningto 
democracy. As the political distance between the United 
States and Pakistan grows, the political clout of the 
Islamist/J ihadi forces in that country is also escalating. 

What is not clear at this point is how powerful the 
present government of Pakistan really is in controlling the 
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J ihadist forces within its own territory, or in cooperating 
with the United States in fighting transnational terrorism 
in its immediate neighborhood. There have been reports 
that the Pakistani Army is gradually and systematically 
being I si ami zed. And Islamization among young officers is 
growing. Because the United States has suspended the 
international military education and training (I MET) 
program for Pakistan for the past several years, the young 
generation of officers from that country has no contact with 
thei r Western counterpart officers as they come up through 
the ranks. This does not bode well for the prospects of 
having senior officers in the Pakistani armed forces with 
sympathy or even understanding of Western perspectives in 
com! ng years.^ The si gnificance of havi ng personal contacts 
was never clearer than in the one that prevailed between 
the former commander of U.S. Central Command 
(USCENTCOM), General Anthony Zinni, and General 
Musharraf, who is reported to have talked frequently with 
t h e f or mer on a n u m ber of sen si t i ve i ssu es after t h e mi I i ta ry 
coup in Pakistan. It is worth noting that contacts between 
American and Pakistani civilian officials in the same period 
were few and far between. 

It seems that the J ihadi leaders are openly challenging 
the authority of the military government in Pakistan. For 
instance, Abdul Qayuum, who is a retired colonel and a 
leader of the Islamist party, Tanzeemul Ikhwan, stated, 
"We will besiege Islamabad and sit there until Islam is 
implemented. We have decided to do or die for Islam. 
Elections and democracy are no solution and Pervez 
Musharraf should realize that this is not a secular, but an 
Islamic army and state." Other Islamist leaders in Pakistan 
are going even further. Leader of J amaat Islami, Qazi 
Hussain Ahmad, publicly demanded Musharraf's 
resi gnati on and u rged other general s to repi ace hi m si nee he 
(Musharraf), according to Ahmad, "failed on all fronts" and 
"jeopardized the country's security and honor."® 

Another Islamist leader of Harakat-ul -Mujahideen, 
Fazl-ur-Rahman Khalil— who is reported to have personal 
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ties with Mulla Omar, leader of the Taliban 
movement— said in an interview on the CBS show "60 
Minutes" that if the Pakistani government tries to shut his 
organization down, "it will not be in power for long."^° 
Leaders of thej Ul have vowed to forcetheArmytodefy the 
United Nations (U.N.)-imposed sanctions against the 
Taliban of Afghanistan. Lashkar-e-Taybah, the largest 
J ihadist group fighting in the Indian-administered 
Kashmir, announced its resolve to undermine all peace 
endeavors between India and Pakistan, and it has 
demanded that General Musharraf grow an Islamic 
beard.^^ 

The Kargil conflict of 1999 between India and Pakistan 
has demonstrated that the Pakistani government 
increasingly depends on theJ ihadist groups to put intense 
pressu re on I n d i a . T h ese grou ps a re a I so becomi ng powerf u I 
in Pakistan because the government itself— even under 
military rule— has yet to establish a credible record of 
efficient governance. U Itimately, the proof of government's 
performance is in the improved status of the Pakistani 
economy. Until it shows some results in this direction, the 
govern ment i s I i kel y to remai n on the defensi ve vi s-a-vi s the 
Islamist/J ihadist groups. 

Theirony of U.S.-Pakistan relations in the beginning of 
the new century i s that the I atter badly needs U .5. economi c 
assistance if it is to resuscitate its very sick civil society. 
What is more worrisome, in the meantime, is that the 
continued deterioration of government-sponsored schools is 
creating a serious lack of future nation-builders and 
technocrats in Pakistan. A nuclear Pakistan should not be 
I eft at the beck and cal I of an Islamist group that would want 
to bring an end to its civil society, or to take it back several 
centuries in the name of Islamic Puritanism. The United 
States cannot long afford to continue to let the political 
distance grow between it and nuclear Pakistan. 
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Regional Ambitions of the J ihadist Groups. 

Religious schools of the northwestern frontier province 
of Pakistan, where the Taliban received their education, 
serve as the current manifestation of a very long tradition. 
To comprehend the growing activism of thej ihadist groups 
in Central Asia, onehastounderstandthattheSouth Asian 
Islamic schools and scholars have played a powerful role in 
the development of the Islamic heritage of Central Asia for 
the past 200 years. In Hanafi Islam— which prevails in 
South and Central Asia— the traditional ulemas (religious 
scholars) and Sufis have played a major role in shaping 
I si ami c beliefs. The ulemas of Central Asia were sent to the 
religious schools of Bombay, Delhi, and Lahore during 
Czarist Russia and even during Soviet days. Thus, thetwo 
largest madrassas of Samarkand and Bukhara acquired 
their religious education essentially from the Indian 
subcontinent. Even when the mullahs of Central Asia were 
cut off from their educational travel and contacts with 
South Asian religious schools, I iteraturefrom those schools 
was used uninterruptedly, sinceit wasavailablein libraries 
and in the private collections of Central Asian mullahs. 

It is important to keep in mind the tradition of Shah 
Valiullah of Delhi, as one attempts to understand the 
religious philosophy of the Taliban and their cohorts in 
Central Asia. One overarching characteristic of Valiullah's 
writing is that it validated the coexistence of strict sharia 
(Islamic law) and "spiritual sufism." However, Valiullah 
stri pped Sufi sm of "practi ces i nvol vi ng the worshi p of sai nts 
and belief in the real union with God."^^ The orthodoxy of 
Shah Valiullah is also critical of the Shia sect, and it 
explains the strong anti-Shia attitude of theTaliban that 
resulted in a major conflict with Iran. It is important to 
underscore that this tradition has been taken to an extreme 
in thej Ul-run madrassas— which, in turn, are extensions 
of the religious school of Deoband (India) that was 
considered the "beacon" of orthodoxy toward the end of the 
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19th century— of the northwestern province of Pakistan, 
where the Tali ban received their religious education. 

TheJ ihadi groups are becoming increasingly active and 
are gathering momentum in Tajikistan, Uzbekistan, and 
Kyrgyzstan. Kazakhstan and Turkmenistan are relatively 
quiet, but no one knows for how long. The growing activism, 
if not the popularity, of these groups is directly related to the 
internal political dynamics of Central Asian countries. 

All five countries of Central Asia are being ruled by 
autocratic presidents, who have amassed enormous power 
through "manipulated referendums" to extend their 
mandate. Four of them are former communists, the fifth, 
Askar Alyev of Kyrgyzstan, being the exception. As 
authoritarian rulers, the presidents of all five republics 
have been least tolerant of any type of opposition, which is 
equated with sedition. Thus, there i s no room to bri ng about 
political change. That very reality leaves the opposition 
groups with no choice but to resort to extra-constitutional 
activities, including terrorism. 

All five Central Asian countries have backward 
economies and corrupt political leadership. One report 
states, "Economic health has worsened inexorably over the 
past 10 years. According to official statistics, production has 
declined by 30-50 percent in Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan, 
and Kyrgyzstan." In Kazakhstan and Tajikistan, the 
product! on fa 1 1 has been 60 percent. The same source notes, 
"Economic col I apse on this scale is comparable with that of 
countries wracked by war."^^ 

But that is not the end of the worsening saga of the 
Central Asian countries. "I n education, health care, culture, 
and science [these countries] have been set back 20 years 
and more. In almost all of them, thousands of hospitals, 
clinics, kindergartens, schools, libraries, scientific 
institutions and arts institutions have been closed." 
Consequently, hundreds of thousands of teachers, doctors, 
scientists, and specialists in art have become unemployed. 
"Many of these losses are irreparable."^'^ 
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Aside from being repressive, the political elites of all 
Central Asian countries are accused of funneling "tens of 
millions of dollars abroad to private bank accounts while 
their populations become increasingly impoverished." 
Corruption and theft are reported to be runni ng through the 
bureaucracy and "eating away at state systems." Political 
repression in all theCentral Asian countries has been high. 
But in Uzbekistan, "the repression of opposition groups has 
led the government to the brink of war against its own 
people." The overall reaction of Western democracies to the 
worsening politico-economic situation in Central Asia is to 
turn a blind eye toward the rampant injustice. "In 
supporting the existing regimes, the West is not only 
encouraging the prospects of future conflict but alienating 
them from democrat! c secti ons of soci ety i n Central Asi a."^^ 

The cumulative effects of these conditions facilitated the 
emergence of political extremism, including religious 
extremism, as an expression of protest. As they are 
predominantly Muslim states, Islam has had a powerful 
presence in these countries— more in Tajikistan and 
Uzbekistan than in the other three republics. The 
involvement of Afghanistan'sislamistforcesinthecivi I war 
of Tajikistan predates the Taliban rule in the former 
country. In this sense it should be clearly understood that 
the nexus between the Pakistani J ihadist groups and the 
Tal i ban i s not d i recti y responsi bl efor i ni ti ati ng theacti vi ti es 
of Islamist groups in Central Asia. 

The Islamist Parties of Uzbekistan, Tajikistan, and 
Kyrgyzstan: An Overview. 

Tajikistan and Uzbekistan are the hotbeds of Islamist 
parties with close affiliation and political and military 
support from Afghanistan. The Ferghana Valley— which 
straddles Tajikistan, Kyrgyzstan, and Uzbekistan— is an 
area generally regarded as the most fertile ground for the 
activism of the] ihadi groups. The two parties that are 
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known for their anti government activities are the isiamic 
Movement of Uzbekistan (i MU), and Hizb-ut-Tahrir. 

Perhaps the most active isiamist/J ihadist party in 
Centrai Asia is the i MU. it was estabiished in 1987— the 
iast few years of the existence of the Soviet Union— in the 
Namangan Province of Uzbekistan. Participants, in 
addition to the iocai ciergy, in the premier meeting came 
from Pakistan, Afghanistan, and Saudi Arabia, it was 
during that meeting that a decision was taken toestabiish 
an isiamic state in Uzbekistan, ideaiiy through 
pari i amentary methods, but, if that was not possibie, even 
by vioient means.Thei MU, underthepoiiticai ieadershipof 
Tahir Yuideshev and the miiitary commandership of J uma 
Namangani, is interested in estabiishing an isiamic 
repubiic in the Ferghana Vaiiey first, and then, by 
overt h rowi ng th e regi me of i si am K ar i mov, i n U zbek i sta n . 

At thefirst meeting of the i MU, Tahir Yuidashev, who 
was oniy 20 then, emerged as the head. He was reportediy 
behind organizing numerous antigovernment 
demonstrations and vioient acts, in 1992, Yuidashev, 
fearing prosecution by the iocai authorities, fied to 
Tajikistan aiong with a group of backers. Whiiethere, he is 
reported tohavedirectiy participated in combat operations 
in Kurgan-Tyne obiast as a member of the United Tajik 
Opposition (UTO). in 1993, he moved to Afghanistan and 
emerged astheieader of the isiamic Party of the Revivai of 
Uzbekistan, and deputy chairman of the Tajik isiamic 
Revivai Movement. Between 1993 and 1998, Yuidashev is 
reported to have estabiished a network of supporters. His 
movement is reportediy receiving money through drug 
traffi cki ng i n and around the F erghana Vai iey, from U sama 
Bin Ladin, and from theTaiiban— who are aiso providing 
his guerri i ias with i ntensi ve mi i itary trai ni ng. The Russian 
mass media accusesYuidashevof having contacts with two 
Chechen guerriiia ieaders, Khattaband Shamii Basayev. 

J uma Namangani, ieader of the miiitary wing and 
number two man of the i MU, started his career in the iate 
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1980s in the Soviet paratroop regiment in Afghanistan. In 
1991, he led the failed Islamic uprising in his hometown, 
Namangan. Then hefled toTajikistan, wherecivil war had 
broken out. F or most of 1992, hefought i n the UTO forces i n 
Tajikistan, and then moved on to Afghanistan. During his 
staythere, heunderwent training in themujahideen camp. 
In 1998, hebecameoneofthefoundingmembersofthel MU. 
Namangani participated in theTajik civil war in the early 
1990s, and has made two abortive attempts (in 1999 and 
2000) in the Ferghana Valley with the "Namangan 
battalion" to take over political power. In 2000, Yuldashev 
and Namangani were tried in absentia in Uzbekistan for 
their alleged involvement in terrorist attacks in 1999 and 
2000 in Uzbekistan and were sentenced to death. 

Namagani's band of armed guerrillas is described by 
Ahmed Rashid— one of the foremost authorities on the 
activities of J ihadi/lslamist forces in South and Central 
Asia— as a "multinational force" of Uzbeks, Tajiks, 
Chechens, Kyrgyz, Afghans, and Pakistanis. His 
militia— whose numbers are reported by different sources 
to be somewhere from 2,000 to even 7,000— is enjoying the 
sanctuary of the Taliban government in northern 
Afghanistan, andthefinancial backing of Usama Bin Ladin, 
at least two] ihadist groups of Pakistan, Sipah-eSahaba 
and Harakat-ul -Mujahideen, and drug lords who control 
smuggling routes in the three Central Asian countries. 

The I MU intends to overthrow the Karimov regime in 
Uzbekistan. Rashid also notes, "Although the I MU has 
strategic aims to mobilize a Central Asian-Caucasus force of 
I sl ami c rebel sand tacti cal I y to set u p bases i n the F erghana 
Val I ey for a prol onged guerri 1 1 a war agai nst P resi dent I sl am 
Kari mov," its "actions areal so provi di ng di rect assi stanceto 
theT al i ban offensive i nside Afghani stan."^® Despitecomi ng 
under heavy pressure from security forces, it has gained 
ground in Tajikistan and Kyrgyzstan, as well as in 
Uzbekistan. 
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Thus far, from the Taliban's perspective, the most 
impressive achievement of the I MU was to destabilize 
southern Tajikistan, which had served asthelifelinefor the 
forces of the Taliban's main opponent, the Northern 
Alliance under the military leadership of Ahmad Shah 
Masood. This destabilization enabled the Tali ban to defeat 
the Masood forces in September 2000. The I MU also 
concentrated on preempting all attempts of President 
Karimov to support another opponent of the Taliban, 
General Rashid Dostum, an Afghan of Uzbek origin. Russia 
was also counting on Karimov to help Dostum. 

While the Taliban and I MU have demonstrated 
considerable solidarity, Tajikistan, Uzbekistan, and 
Kyrgyzstan have manifested deep distrust of each other's 
motives in dealing with the Islamist groups. Tajikistan 
prefers an increased role of the Russian security forces 
stationed within its borders. Uzbekistan, on the contrary, 
continues to distrust Russia and has its own ambitions to 
play a dominant role in the region. Kyrgyzstan, which has 
its own border- and water-related dispute with Uzbekistan, 
is also deeply suspicious of Uzbekistan. 

Aside from the I MU, the Hizb-ut-Tahrir and the 
Hizbollah (no ties with the Hizbollah party of 
Lebanon)— both parties subscribingtotheSaudi theological 
orthodoxy— are spreading their Islamic message in the 
Ferghana Valley.TheHizbollah ispolitical in natureandits 
"i deol ogy i s I si am." 1 1 i ntends "to carry the I si ami c message 
in order to change the reality of the corrupt society which 
currently prevai Is i n the M usi i m land and to transform it to 
an Islamic society."^° For the past several years, the 
H izbol I ah's activities were reported to be i n U zbeki stan and 
in theTajik (Soghd Region) and Kyrgyz (Osh Region, where 
a large number of Uzbek Muslims have taken refuge as a 
result of persecution by the Uzbek government) sections of 
the Ferghana Valley. But reports of its activism are also 
coming from Kazakhstan, where its leaflets appeared for 
thefirst time in April 2000, andthen again in October of the 
same year. These leaflets called on the Kazakh Muslims to 
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join the jihad movement and topple the present 
govern ment.^^ 

How seriously the Central Asian republics are taking 
theterroristthreat stemming fromtheactivitiesofthel MU 
becomes clear by the fact that when the news of 
Namangani's arrival broke in J anuary 2001, leaders of four 
republics— Tajikistan, Uzbekistan, Kazakhstan, and 
Kyrgyzstan— secretly met and "pledged to coordinate 
efforts to act collectively to stop the region from spiraling 
into chaos and unrest and confront the Tali ban. 

The New Great Game: Who Will Gain and Who Will 
Lose? 

Central Asian Countries. What isthegeneral response of 
Central Asian countries to the escalating activities of 
J i had! st/I si ami St forces? Any objective coverage of the 
activities of Islamist parties in Central Asia isquitedifficult 
to obtain. Most reports from Central Asia, Russia, and even 
the West have a uniformly alarmist tonetothem— Russian 
dispatches are more alarmist than the non-Russian ones. 
Thereisthat general portrayal of international conspiracies 
of Islamist parties— akin to the "international communist 
conspiracies" of the Cold War years— to take over Central 
Asia, parts of Russia, and even the northwestern Chinese 
province of Xinjiang. Innumerable descriptions claim the 
ultimate objective of all these parties is to establish an 
Islamic caliphate comprising the aforementioned areas. 
The generally closed nature of these polities makes it 
difficult to interview authoritative sources. 

TheCentral Asian governments have fallen back on the 
age-old demonizing rhetoric of the czarist/soviet era of 
labeling the Islamist forces as "bandits" or even 
"Wahabi sts." "Wahabism," so-called, isa phrase being used 
bytheCentral Asian autocrats todescribetheobservance of 
the Saudi puritanical tradition of Islam. There is a 
remarkable similarity in the use of this phrase in Central 
Asia as well as in South Asia, where it originated. 
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Originally, Muslims of the subcontinent used it in a 
derogative sense to register their differences with those 
puritans who condemned the Sufi tradition. Later on, the 
British colonial rulers of India used it to describe radical 
Muslim r efor mer s who were opposed t o t h ei r col on i a I r u I e. 

As Olivier Roy notes, "It functioned as a pejorative label 
which upuntil 1991 had nothingtodowith Wahabism in the 
strict sense— in other words with the puritan religious 
doctrine preached in Saudi Arabia." In the post-Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics (USSR) years, the phrase was 
used by the autocratic rulers of Central Asia to describe 
"mullahs of young intellectuals with a modern education 
who became the advocates of a more radical and political 
Islam, on the model of Muslim Brotherhood or the Afghan 
Mujahideen and, later on, of the Tali ban." However, in the 
remainder of the 1990s and in this century, the phrase 
"Wahabist" or "Wahabism" has basically been used to 
dehumanize all Islamist/J ihadist forces that are also 
getting more and more radicalized. 

In their determination to suppress the Islamic 
challenge, the governments of Uzbekistan, Tajikistan, and 
Kyrgyzstan have been unableto make a distinction between 
suppressing religious activities and opposing purely 
political manifestations of Islam. For instance in 
Kyrgyzstan— where the population has been traditionally 
not very observant— one witnesses an outburst of religious 
activities in recent years. And this rising religiosity is 
making the government quite nervous. According to one 
source, 1,700 mosques, 17 madrassas, and 3 Islamic 
institutes have been built in that country. I n the Ferghana 
Valley at large, 677 mosques and 4 madrassas are built just 
in the Osh Region, and 127 religious organizations— of 
which 123 are mosques, and 200 unregistered madrassas 
and mosques— are functioning in the] alalabad Region of 
Kyrgyzstan.^^ 

Similarly, the Kazakh authorities are keeping their 
wary eyes on the rise in the number of unregistered 
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religious organizations, and are concerned that their 
country is "on the brink of getting dragged into a conflict 
with Islamist militants." The Council for Relations with 
Religious Associations reports that "half of the 2,252 
organizations are unregistered. In Southern Kazakhstan 
Oblast (SKO) alone, 328 of the 426 religious groups 
operating in the area are unofficial. "The mountainous part 
of SKO's border with Uzbekistan is believed to be "the most 
convenient location for I MU incursions."^'^ 

Islam Karimov's regime is unanimously considered a 
worst-case example of iron-fist clampdown. Civil rights 
groups in Uzbekistan claim that the new act on controlling 
information that the Uzbek parliament adopted in its last 
session oftheyear 2000 "will providethe government with a 
mechanism for imposing a virtual media blackout during 
military operations." The law is to be applied to foreign as 
well as Uzbek reporters. Article20 of theact, in theopinion 
of experts, "issofar reachingthat journalists will beobliged 
to rely entirely on official versions of events." Mikhail 
Ardzinov, Chairman of the Independent Organization for 
Human Rights, stated, "Any attempt to accurately report 
thesequenceof events could be i nterpreted as a description 
of operational tactics," "while the ban on the 'so-called 
propaganda' meant that journalists would be unable to 
present both sides of the story."^^ 

The Kyrgyzstan government's response to the activities 
of the Islamist/J ihadist forces was no less drastic. Fearing 
an invasion of Islamist guerrillas, that government 
stationed practically its entire army on and began mining 
the Kyrgyz-Tajik border. In addition, the security forces 
forci bl y remov^ ci vi I i ans I i vi ng on the Kyrgyz-T aj i k border 
"in order to facilitate government operations against the 
insurgents."^® 

There is little doubt that the struggle between the 
current regimes in Central Asia and Islamist/J ihadist 
groups will continue. Political order in Uzbekistan, 
Kyrgyzstan, and Tajikistan is coming under increasing 
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challenge. For now, governments in Kazakhstan and 
Turkmenistan, though highly repressive, are not facing 
serious challenge. Unless the Central Asian countries take 
the twin steps of improving their economies and allowing a 
gradual evolution of political pluralism, they will continue 
to be threatened by forces of change. If they fail to manage 
political change within their polities, they will increase the 
likelihood of cataclysmic change, which, in turn, will create 
more instability or even lead totheTalibanization of their 
countries. 

Pakistan. Of all the regional actors that are 
encounter! ng the growi ng i nfl uence of thej i hadi st/I slamist 
groups, Pakistan may turn out to be either one of the 
significant winners or a major loser— depending upon how 
it maneuvers its options and deals with various regional 
actors— in this ongoing great game. 

When Pakistan became! nvolved in the power struggle! n 
Afghanistan in the late 1970s, Central Asia was not even a 
factor, since it was then a part of the Soviet Union. One of 
the reasons why Pakistan became a foremost party to 
terminating the Soviet occupation of its neighboring state, 
as previously noted, was that it wanted to establish a 
friendly government in Afghanistan. In the process, 
Pakistan also wanted to permanently remove the influence 
of the Soviet Union/Russia and India from Afghanistan. 
Pakistan succeeded in achievingthisobjectivein 1996 when 
theTaliban emerged as the new rulers of the neighboring 
state. 

But Pakistan did not plan on what the J ihadist 
phenomenon became in the 1990s, and remains in the first 
decade of this century. Surely, Zia could not have imagined 
the power and clout that theJ i hadi st/I slamist groups have 
acquired in his own country, and the way the Taliban 
emerged as a ruling group in Afghanistan. Most important 
of all, no one could have imagined that theTaliban would 
use their J ihadist zeal to establish the kind of nexus they 
have reportedly established with the I si ami st/J ihadist 
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groups of Central Asia, and even Islamist forces of the 
Xinjiang province and Chechnya. 

Now the question is, will Pakistan be able to use the 
J ihadist phenomenon that was created in its madrassasfor 
the fulfillment of its strategic objective, or will it become a 
victim of the deleterious effects of this phenomenon? I n the 
firstdecadeofthe new century, itappearsthat Pakistan has 
not reached a point where it can no longer control events, 
but such a point of no return might not be too far off. There is 
still opportunity for Pakistan togradually establish control 
over the I si ami st/J ihadist groups within its own borders. At 
the same ti me it also has to nudge theTal i ban group either 
to control the J ihadist activities of Bin Ladin affecting 
Central Asi a, or even arrest or try hi m i n an I si ami c cou ntry. 
By so doing, it will do away with a major source of friction 
with the United States. And as long as Bin Ladin is not 
handed over to the United States, the J ihadi st/Islamist 
forces of Pakistan wi 1 1 not beterri bly upset over hi s pi i ght. 

There is no doubt that Pakistan's roleas a kingmaker in 
Afghanistan has been a source of considerablepolitical clout 
for it in Central Asia. Now the question is what measures 
Pakistan should taketo properly extract benefits from that 
clout. One major prospect is the building of oil pipelines 
from Turkmenistan, Afghanistan, and Pakistan to I ndia to 
satisfy its escalating energy needs. There are two major 
obstacles to the development of this prospect, however. 

First is the resolution of the ongoing military conflict 
between the Tali ban and the Northern Alliance of Ahmed 
Shah Masood. As powerful astheTaliban group has become 
in controlling 90 plus percent of Afghanistan, the Northern 
Alliance has the military support of Russia, Iran, and 
Uzbekistan. Until the Taliban succeed in wiping out the 
Northern Alliance, they will remain vulnerable to a sneak 
attack from the Masood forces that may turn the tide. 
Especially si nee the imposition ofthenewU.N. sanctions of 
J anuary 2001, there i s a growi ng pressu re on theTal i ban to 
either score a decisive military victory over the Masood 
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forces or seek a compromise. Thus, it behooves Pakistan to 
arrange a political settlement between the two warring 
parties while the Taliban still maintain their position of 
power. Second, even if a political truce is negotiated in 
Afghanistan, Pakistan faces yet another obstacle i n the way 
of materializing its desire to build oil pipelines to India, 
na mel y t he resol uti on of th e obdu rate Kashmir conf I i ct wi th 
India. In all likelihood, India will not agree to oil supplies 
that pass through the Pakistani territory, as long as this 
dispute continues to undergo periodic flare-ups. 

Another potential payoff for Pakistan in Central Asia is 
the prospect of its joining the "Shanghai Five" group. The 
original members of the group are Russia, China, 
Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, and Tajikistan. Its purpose is to 
cooperate in fighting terrorism, religious extremism, and 
drug trafficking in the members' territories. The real 
purpose of the group is to fight the growing influence of 
Islamist/J ihadist groups in Central Asia, Chechnya, and 
theXinjiang province of China. Even though Uzbekistan is 
not a member, it attended the] uly 2000 meeting of the 
group as an observer. Unconfirmed reports suggest that 
India was also interested in becoming a member. Given the 
fact that it has been fighting the Islamist/J ihadist forces in 
the region of Kashmir under its control, India's interest in 
joining the group is very similar to those of its present 
members. 

ThePakistani request tojointheShanghai Fivereceived 
mixed response from some of its current members. But its 
closeties with theTaliban area reality that will enableitto 
acquire membership. The current members hope that by 
letting Pakistan join the organization, they may beableto 
persuade the Taliban to deescalate their support of 
activities of the Islamist/J ihadist groups in their respective 
borders. At least three current members of the Shanghai 
Five— Russia, China, and Kazakhstan— are ready to 
welcome Pakistan into the organization. Pakistan, on its 
part, viewsjoiningtheShanghai Five group as a sure way of 
formalizing its ties with Russia and Kazakhstan, and also 
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becomi ng a voicefor extracting diplomatic recognition of the 
Taliban government from its members. Undoubtedly, the 
Shanghai Five group will not offer theTali ban government 
diplomatic recognition unless theformer acquires iron-clad 
guarantees that the latter will forego its support of the 
J ihadi forces in Central Asia. 

Pakistan also aspires to serve as a transit route for 
Kazakh oil in the near future. Its military ruler, General 
Pervez Musharraf, during a visit to Kazakhstan and 
Turkmenistan in November 2000, made clear his country's 
objective of serving as a transit point for theTurkmen and 
Kazakh oil.^^ During that trip, Musharraf also paved the 
way for direct negotiations between Kazakhstan and 
Afghanistan. It is worth noting that a month prior to 
Musharraf's visit to Central Asia (October 2000), both 
Uzbekistan and Kyrgyzstan made a radical shift in their 
long-standingcriticism of theTaliban'srolein Central Asia. 
President Karimov stated that the Taliban do not pose a 
danger to Central Asian republics. Similarly, the Kyrgyz 
government issued a statement that the Afghan 
government "had the support of the majority of the Afghani 
people. There is no assurance that these Central Asian 
republics will maintain their willingness to reach a 
rapprochement with the Tali ban government if it does not 
lower its level of support for the Islamist/J ihadist forces 
within their borders. There is some hope that Pakistani 
di pi omacy may beabi eto pi ay an i mportant rol e i n softeni ng 
theTaliban attitude toward the Islamist/J ihadist parties. 

Russia. As in the case of Pakistan, Russia's stakes in 
this great game are indeed high. Since Central Asia was a 
part of theformer Soviet Union, its successor state, Russia, 
has been determined to keep countries of this region within 
its sphereof i nfl uence. Tothi s end, it has stati oned its troops 
in Tajikistan to keep the Islamist forces from capturing 
power. Russian troops in Tajikistan also watch the borders 
between Afghanistan and Uzbekistan with a definite view 
to keepi ng the movement of I si ami st/J i hadist forces and the 
drug trade to a minimum. However, on both these issues 
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there have been frequent reports of connivance by the 
Russian troops and even of their taking a role as 
accomplices in return for financial payoffs. 

Russia is also supplying arms to Kazakh, Kyrgyz, and 
Uzbek forces in their fight against thej ihadist forces. The 
chief purpose in this regard is not only to maintain a certain 
level of Russian influence in Central Asia, but also to keep 
theU.S. influence through the Partnership for Peace (PfP) 
program at a minimum. 

Another important purpose of Russia's involvement in 
Central Asia is to contain the activities of the Chechen 
separatist forces. Afghanistan has officially recognized 
Chechnya's independence, opening several diplomatic 
missions and consulates. Russia not only has couched its 
fight against Chechnya's attempt to break away from the 
Russian Federation as a war against religious extremism 
and international terrorism, but has claimed that "the 
Central Asian 'Wahabis' aim at setting fire to the entire 
Caucasus through their fellow believers in Chechnya and 
Dagestan."^® 

Russia has also become obsessed with the Usama Bin 
Ladin-related political instability in Chechnya— and 
possibly in Dagestan— but especially in Central Asia. 
According to Russian reports issued toward the end of 2000, 
the Taliban leadership has intensified contacts with the 
Chechnyan separatists. The Afghan government, claims 
Russia, has established several Chechnyan guerrilla 
training camps financed by Usama Bin Ladin. "Graduates" 
of those training camps are being sent to the fight against 
theNorthern Alliance of Ahmed Shah Masood, and arealso 
reported to be present in Tajikistan and Uzbekistan. The 
usual Russian fear, bordering paranoia, on this issue was 
recently expressed in the words of Marshall I gor Sergeyev, 
who identified Afghanistan as "the international terrorist 
center of the world." He went on to note that from 
Afghanistan, mujahideen are "sent to many regions, from 
Kosovo to Malaysia, and to the north Caucasus as well."^° 
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After the success of the Russian forces in defeating the 
Chechnyan separatists in a conventional military 
confrontation, the conflict in Chechnya has become a 
guerri I la war, whereby theguerri 1 1 as have been peri odi cal ly 
attacking Russian troops that are garrisoned in that 
territory, and inflicting heavy casualties. For the past year 
or so, Russia has been reiterating that the Chechnyan 
guerri I las have been recei vi ng pol iti co-mi I itary support and 
training in Afghanistan and are becoming an integral part 
of a pan-1 si ami st/J ihadist movement to take over all of 
Central Asia. That Russian position is in harmony with the 
perceptions of the authoritarian rulers of Central Asia 
regarding the Taliban government. Thus, a mutuality of 
threat perception has become an important basis for 
cooperation among members of the Shanghai Five, and an 
important rationale for Russian military assistance to 
Central Asian states. 

Russia's options in Central Asia are rather limited, but 
the cost of failure is high. First and foremost, Russia has to 
maintain its presence and its influence in Tajikistan. 
However, in order to do both, it has to be careful about not 
being overly assertive. The presence of Russian forces in 
Tajikistan is an issue that incessantly challenges the 
sovereignty of the Tajik government. Other Central Asian 
states are keen I y watchi ng that devel opment. The Russi ans 
areoften accus^ of exploiting the weakened nature of the 
sovereignty of the Tajik government to ensure their 
long-term presence, and thereby ensuring their role as 
kingmakers. While that development gives Russia a 
temporary advantage, it might be regarded as just another 
example of continuing Russian imperialism in that country. 
Besides, if Russia as a foreign power can justify its roleas a 
peacekeeper in Tajikistan, then on what grounds can it 
criticize the Taliban for interference in Tajikistan by 
cooperating with the I si ami st/J ihadist forces? 

Under the tenure of the young and vigorous Vladimir 
Putin, Russia is becoming increasingly intent on enhancing 
its sphere of influence in Central Asia. In addition, the 
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continued wariness of Central Asian autocratic rulers 
regarding the growing activism of Islamist/J ihadist groups 
within their borders is also helping Russia maintain its 
influence. It should denoted, however, that even the rising 
activism of Islamist forces is not enabling Russia to 
maintain itsinfluenceuniformly in all Central Asian states. 
Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan have stayed out of Russia's 
sphere of influence. In fact, Uzbekistan under Islam 
Karimov has its own designs for exercising its influence on 
Tajikistan and Kyrgyzstan. And Turkmenistan, as a 
continued evidence of conducting a neutral and 
independent foreign policy, has offered its good offices 
building rapprochement between Afghanistan and 
Tajikistan. 

Russia is also concerned about the growing influence of 
the United States in Central Asia and its implications for 
Russia's strategic interests. One of the major areas of 
U.S.-Russian competition istherouting of theCaspian Sea 
oil and gas pipelines as well as the routing of oil from 
Kazakhstan. In the case of Kazakh oil, Russia enjoys a 
certain advantage because of the decision of President 
Nursultan Nazerbayev not toantagonize Russia. However, 
N azerbayev's perspecti ves regardi ng oi I are not that si mpl e. 
Attimes, hehas adopted a policy of calculated ambiguity to 
keep both Russian and American interests, while on other 
occasions he has kept both sides guessing about his next 
move. 

Russian and American interests clashed on the routing 
of oil and gas pipelines from Azerbaijan. In November 1999, 
under U.S. pressure, Azerbaijan, Turkey, and Georgia 
signed a $2.4 billion agreement with American oil 
companies to build a 1,000-mile-long pipeline from 
Azerbaijan to Georgia, and then finally to Turkey's 
Mediterranean port at Ceyhan (thus its name: the 
Baku-Tbilisi-Ceyhan pipeline). It was apparent from the 
very beginningthat the chief purpose of the involvement of 
the U.S. Government was to exclude Russia and Iran from 
the deal.^^ However, since five countries bordering the 
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Caspian Sea— Iran, Turkmenistan, Kazakhstan, Russia, 
and Azerbaijan— must be satisfied in order for any oil 
production deal to last, the project hadadimfuturefromthe 
start. Russia was under theadministration of a sickly Boris 
Yeltsin who protested, but it took the administration of 
Vladimir Putin to declare that Russia had no intention of 
being excluded from receiving economic payoffs emanating 
from the Caspian Sea oil and gas. Similarly, Iran also 
continued its endeavors to seek bilateral deals with 
Turkmenistan, Azerbaijan, and Kazakhstan. 

While Russia and the United States disagreed on the 
Caspian Sea oil issue, they agreed to cooperate i n applying 
pressureontheAfghan government to extradite Usama Bin 
Ladin. There were also several reports that Moscow and 
Washington agreed to launch combined military operations 
from theT aj i k territory to captu re B i n L adi n. Si nee Russi an 
troops are stationed in Tajikistan, it was not quite clear 
whether such an action would havetheappr oval oftheTajik 
government, or Russia would make a unilateral decision to 
use the Tajik territory, given the weakened nature of the 
present Taji k government.^^ 

Then in December 2000, there were also reports that 
Russia was going to introduce a 50,000-member military 
corps into Tajikistan and would conduct "preventive 
bombing strikes against the Taliban camps near the 
Afghan-Tajik border." That plan was reportedly prepared 
under the direct guidance of Secretary of Russia's Security 
Council Sergey Ivanov and approved by President Putin. 
For whatever reasons, Russia did not carry out that plan in 
the spring of 2001.^^ 

In the ongoing new great game in Central Asia, the 
J ihadi St forces will also have a large say about how Russia's 
strategic interests will be shaped. In fact, given that the 
fight over the future of Chechnya is far from over, the 
J ihadi sts might become important players in determining 
the future shape of the Russian Federation itself. 
Considering one radical scenario, if the Tali ban were to be 
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defeated in Afghanistan, the role of the J ihadist forces 
wouldfacea major setback, but those groups are not likely 
to disappear from other countries of Central Asia. Their 
military capacity to damage Russian interests would be 
temporarily curtailed under that scenario, but might not be 
wiped out. Considering yet another radical scenario, if the 
Taliban arenot ousted from Afghanistan, Russia is likelyto 
fight an uphill battle in dealing with these Central Asian 
groups. Russian leadership might find it very difficult to 
accept that it nolonger pi ays a decisive role in Central Asia. 
Even under the best of circumstances of economic progress 
in Russia, it will remain a large but just another actor, 
competing to influencethe new great game with other large, 
or not so large, but important regional and outside actors. 

China. Chinese wariness over the growing activities of 
the Islamist/J ihadist groups has risen significantly in the 
past few years. Theforemost Chinese concern is related to 
growing ties between the separatist forces in its Xinjiang 
province and the Taliban. There have been reports that 
militant elements from Xinjiang are being trained in the 
guerrilla camps of Afghanistan and even in Pakistan. Since 
these camps are not closely monitored by Pakistani 
intelligence, the government of Pakistan is coming under 
suspicion in the views of Chinese authorities.^'^ Given the 
fact that China is the chief strategic partner and a major 
source of military supplies to Pakistan, that South Asian 
nation can ill afford to antagonize China on thej ihadist 
issue. 

China has consistently maintained its distance on the 
J i had! St issue related to Kashmir. At the peak of the K argil 
conflict, Beijing insisted that the best way to resolve the 
conflict was through peaceful negotiations. The PRC did not 
adopt that position because it suddenly started feeling soft 
toward India. On the contrary, China and India remain 
strategiccompetitors. Thereis I ittledoubt that Chi na draws 
parallels between its rule over the Xinjiang province and 
India's control of Kashmir. Thus, it wants a political, not a 
military, solution of that conflict. It should be recalled that 
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military clashes in the Kargil part of Kashmir weretaking 
place when NATO was conducting an air war against 
Yugoslavia. That war had also resuscitated an 
international debate over sovereignty. According to the 
Chinese and Russian views, NATO's use of force was a 
blatant violation of national sovereignty. 

Interestingly enough, India, China, and Russia were of 
one mind on that issue. The Chinese leaders were only too 
aware of the parallels between Milosevic's handling of the 
Kosovar minority and their own treatment of Buddhist and 
Muslim minorities in Tibet and Xinjiang, respectively. For 
that reason alone, China felt that the resolution of the 
Kashmir issue— which, according tothe Pakistani version, 
was an occupation of Muslim people by Hindu India- 
should be accomplished through negotiations, not through 
military actions. 

Regarding the activities of Islamist/J ihadist forces, 
China adopted a multi-tiered policy. The first tier was 
China's insistence that Pakistan take immediate measures 
to bring an end to guerrilla training camps not only within 
its borders but also in Afghanistan. As a second tier, China 
sent half a million dollars' worth of arms, sniper rifles, and 
bulletproof vests to Uzbekistan to fight Islamist forces 
there.^^ The third tier combines carrots and sticks. The 
carrots aspect of the policy involves Beijing's decision to 
open a direct link with the Taliban with a view to 
persuading them to cease and desist all training programs 
for the Xinjiang separatists. That is indeed an important 
wrinkletoChina's approach toAfghanistan. Up until now, 
it has largely been approaching the problem through 
Pakistan. The "sticks" aspect of China's policy is that it is 
considering supplying military assistance to the Northern 
Alliance. Such a move is likely to pose China against 
Pakistan— since the latter is a strong supporter of the 
Taliban and an equally strong opponent of the Northern 
Alliance. 
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But the question is whether China will indeed 
i mpl ement the pol icy of support! ng the N orthern Al I iance if 
there is no rapprochement between Beijing and Kabul. 
Even though China attaches a high emphasis to continued 
peace and stability in the Xinjiang province, its stakes in 
Central Asia are also quite high. It wants to keep on 
increasing trade with its neighbors, and wants to acquire 
energy supplies from Kazakhstan, Turkmenistan, and 
Azerbaijan. It has already settled border disputes with all 
its Central Asian neighbors, saveTajikistan. Would China 
jeopardizeits multidimensional interests in Central Asia by 
getting involved in a military conflict, albeit indirectly, with 
Afghanistan by supporting the Northern Alliance? The 
Chinese will determine answers to these questions by 
examining how powerful the Taliban will remain as a 
political force in Afghanistan in the coming years, and how 
effect! ve their Islam! st/J I hadist cohorts will becomeinsuch 
countries asTajikistan and Uzbekistan. 

If the Taliban were to remain a dominant force in 
Afghanistan, then the PRC would consider adopting a 
two-pronged policy of negotiating with them, and also 
applying pressure on them through Pakistan. As long as 
Pakistan maintains its influence with theTaliban, China's 
chances of moderating the] I hadist behavior of theTaliban 
are greater than the ones available to Russia and even the 
United States. Given the significance that Pakistan 
attaches to its strategic ties with China, theformer will not 
want to antagonize the latter over theTaliban issue. 

TheUnited States. American stakes in Central Asia are 
not as high as those of Pakistan and Russia. It is not the 
vari ety of strategi c i nterests but thei r I ntensity— rather the 
intensity of one interest— that drives U.S. foreign policy 
toward Central Asia. Washington has become highly 
determined to capture Usama Bin Ladin and bring him to 
justice si nee the bombing of its embassies in East Africa in 
1998. In fact, the United States tried to kill himwhen itfired 
cruise missiles on the guerrilla camps in Afghanistan in 
August of that year. 
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As previously noted, theClinton administration applied 
ample pressure on Pakistan to get that country's help in 
extraditing Bin Ladin. However, it is largely because the 
U nited States has been tal ki ng tough to Pakistan si ncethat 
country became a nuclear power in 1998, and has not spent 
much of its efforts on gaining cooperation through quiet 
diplomacy, that Pakistan has refused to serve as an 
intermediary between Washington and Kabul on 
extraditing Bin Ladin. The Taliban have steadfastly 
refused to extradite Bin Ladin. However, a continued 
involvement of Pakistan in such negotiations might have 
improved the chances of finding a mutually acceptable 
alternative, such as trying Bin Ladin in an Islamic country, 
a proposal the Tali ban have offered many times. 

When theUSS Colewas severely damaged as a result of 
a terrorist attack in October of 2000, suspicion regarding 
the possi bl e i n vol vement of B i n Ladi n rose hi gh . T oward the 
end of that year, there were reports that the U nited States 
wou IdusetheTajikterr i t ory to I a u n ch a sped a I oper at i on to 
snatch Bin Ladin. Russia reportedly gave full support to 
such a U.S. option. The Clinton administration's 
consi derati on of the use of theTaj i k territory was the result 
of the categorical refusal of themilitary regimein Pakistan 
to cooperate with theUnited States in capturing Bin Ladin. 
Aside from a number of grievances that Pakistan has 
toward the United States, the growing political clout of the 
Jihadist forces— who consider Usama a "great 
Mujahid"— also looms large in that country's refusal to help 
the United States. However, given the significance that 
Moscow also attaches to capturing Bin Ladin, it is possible 
that this option will remain very much alive on the policy 
platters of Russia and theUnited Statesfor quite sometime. 

The United States is also concerned over increased 
activities of thej ihadist forces in Central Asia. But aside 
from signing the PfP agreements with all countries of that 
regi on saveT aj i ki stan, Washi ngton I argel y I eft the regi on to 
Russian influence until the late 1990s. There is little doubt 
that Russia envisions the participation of these countries in 
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the PfP with concern, even though the United States has 
made clear that their participation in this arrangement is 
not a precursor to membership in NATO. There is also no 
doubt that the PfP remains a tool in the hands of the U.S. 
decisionmakers to use to turn up the heat on the Russian 
leadership. No country is more aware of this reality in 
Central Asiathan Uzbekistan. Sincelslam Karimovhashis 
own ambitions to acquire a dominant rolefor hiscountry in 
the region, he has, on occasion, talked about supplying 
bases tothe United States. A general interpretation of such 
statements from Karimov is that he uses them to extract 
pol i t i ca I con cessi on s a n d mi I i ta ry assi st a n ce f r om R u ssi a 

Another focus of U.S. interests in Central Asia is oil. 
Despite the efforts of the United States to exclude Russia 
and Iran from the oil pipeline deals, both countries are 
active players in oil-related matters. In fact, toward the end 
of the year 2000, President Nursultan Nazerbayev was 
negotiating to build oil pipelines through I ran, "regarded by 
some specialists as one of the cheapest ways of getting 
Kazakh oil to Western markets."^^ There were also reports 
that Russia had successfully negotiated with Kazakhstan 
an increaseinthequotasofoil fortransitacrossitsterritory. 

Under President George W. Bush,theUnited Stateshas 
not articulated any changes in its foreign policy toward 
Central Asia. One expectation is that, given a general 
escalation of interests on the part of Kazakhstan and 
Turkmenistan to include Russia and I ran infutureoil deals, 
Washington will closely watch these developments for now. 
It is apparent that the Bush administration would be 
interested in creating a general environment of cooperation 
so that Russia would soften its attitude toward America's 
growing interest in building the national missile defense 
(NMD) system. Regarding Iran, the United States has also 
adopted a policy of wait-and-see. Equally important, the 
U nited States i s watchi ng the growi ng strategi c cooperati on 
between Russia and Iran on nuclear and missile issues. 
China is also a player in the growing Russo-I ranian nexus. 
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which is iikeiy to becomea major headache for the United 
States i n the comi ng years. 

Even ifthestrategicenvi ronmentofCentrai Asia wereto 
become iess friendiy from the American perspective, the 
United States wouid stiii have an upper hand in the new 
great game, it can aiways increasetheieverageof miiitary 
partnership with the Centrai Asian countries through the 
PfP program, and thereby enhance its presence and 
attendant infiuence. it has ai ready focused on cioser 
cooperation with Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan, two major 
states of Centrai Asia. The United States aiso has the 
options of using economic assistance and miiitary weapons 
as toois to enhance its ciout in thearea. Given thepowerfui 
reputation for quaiity of U.S. arms woridwide, Centrai 
Asian countries wouid gieefuiiy weicomeescaiated miiitary 
assistance from Washington, if the current administration 
wereto make such a decision. 

Regarding aii these options in Centrai Asia, the United 
States has to proceed from the assumpti on that the present 
autocratic ruiers wiii manage to stay in power, if one or 
more presidents of these repubiics is assassinated or 
overthrown, then it is anyone's guess as to how much 
deterioration in the strategic environment there wouid 
foiiow, and how much worse this environment couid get 
before it became better from the perspective of the U nited 
States. 

Conclusions. 

The J ihadi phenomenon that is escaiating in the area 
that covers Pakistan toCentrai Asia may best be bandied by 
si muitaneousiy introducing programs of economic 
deveiopment and managed poiiticai piuraiism. But where 
shouid one start such programs? More to the point, who is 
goi ng to persuade the autocrats of Centrai Asi a to i ntroduce 
poiiticai piuraiism on an incrementai basis? Aii of them 
wa nt to be i i fe-i on g r u i ers; on i y some are more bi u nt a bout i t 
than others. What about Afghanistan, whose ruiers are 
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establishing, almost on a regular basis, their own 
interpretations of Islamic state enlightenment (or the lack 
thereof!), justice, treatment (or i I l-treatment) of women, and 
civility? 

A good starting point for economic development ought to 
be Pakistan. Large numbers of Pakistanis are not happy 
with the rising tide of J ihadi tendencies and obscurantism 
in their country. They will indeed welcome the 
strengthening of civil society, under which half-educated 
mullahs will not attempt to take over the government. The 
growing conflict in Pakistan is the outcome of the failure of 
the government to implement policies that will create a 
modern, industrial country. The abysmal failure of the 
modern education system has enabled the emergence of 
religious schools, where extremism is being taught, as if it 
werethefi i p side of I slam. The historical real ity is quitethe 
contrary. Sadly, these mullahs are ignorant of their own 
religious heritage that has so heavily emphasized tolerance 
and moderation. For the sake of peace, civility, and regional 
stability, the international community should do 
everything to help modernize the civilian sectors of the 
Pakistani economyandcontinuetoengagethat country in a 
variety of international political and economic institutions. 
An internationally engaged nuclear Pakistan will not 
become a nuclear pariah. 

A good way to fight religious extremism in Central Asia 
is to persuade the autocratic rulers to lower the level of 
political repression— which, in reality, is the exercise of 
extremism by the government— that they are perpetrating 
in thename of fighting "Wahabism. "The most difficult part 
of this proposition isthequestion of who will persuadethem 
to do so. Even the United States— as much as it remains a 
strong proselytizer for political moderation and 
democracy— treads gingerly regarding its advocacy of 
human rights in Central Asia. Therein lies the rub. 

If the United States will not insist that the autocrats of 
Central Asia lighten up on their people, no other country 
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will. Major European states have been uncritically 
recepti ve to the propaganda emanati ng from the cap! tal s of 
Central Asian states about how Islamists/J ihadists will 
takeover their part oftheworld ifthey are not wiped out by 
whatever measures these governments deem necessary. 
Lookingfor moderate solutions from Russia and China will 
bea fruitless exercise.] ust look at how brutal they arewith 
their own religious and ethnic minorities. The rest of the 
Muslim states have not shown any ability to lead on this 
issue. They have largely stayed on the sidelines. Besides, 
there are not many Muslim states that have established 
trailblazing examples of political moderation. In the final 
analysis, the burden of leadership in finding 
politico-economic solutions to the growing religious 
extremism in the South-Central Asia falls, once again, on 
the United States. 

Afghanistan has been proving itself to be sui generis. 
Thus, theonly way todeal with theTaliban is by using the 
good offices of Pakistan. The latter is more than just a 
neighbor. It has been very effect! vein enabling theTaliban 
to maintain their military control of Afghanistan. If the 
Pakistani support were gone, then theTaliban asa political 
force might not last long. But, given that there is a powerful 
religious base of support for theTaliban within Pakistan, 
the approach of the international community (or more 
specifically, the United States) should NOT be aimed at 
destroying theTaliban asa ruling force. Rather, it should 
act with a view to moderating their behavior. That may be 
done only by creating sufficient incentives for Pakistan to 
apply behind-the-scenes pressure on Afghanistan to 
abandon its support of thej ihadist forces in Central Asia. 

Recommendations for the United States. 

As the administration of President George W. Bush is 
busy creating or recreating its strategy toward different 
regions of the world, Pakistan, Afghanistan and Central 
Asia deserve special attention. Even though the American 
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stakes in Central Asia are not as high as those of Pakistan 
and Russia, the United States should not stand by and 
watch political explosions in South and Central Asia which 
arelikely if the current economic and political deterioration 
in the region continues. 

DuringtheCI inton presidency, theUnited States did not 
assign a high priority to those regions. Regarding South 
Asia, the last administration had a change of heart when 
Clinton visited the region in the waning years of his 
presidency. Then, without seriously considering the 
implications of a major policy change on the region. 
President Clinton decided to engage India at the expense of 
"punishing" Pakistan for ousting democracy, for that 
country's support for Islamist radical forces during the 
Kargil conflict in Kashmir, for its refusal to clamp down 
Islamic hardliners within its borders, and for its support of 
the Taliban. The result of that shortsighted approach to 
South Asia has been a growing chasm between the United 
States and Pakistan. 

The Bush administration should develop a strategy 
incorporating both South and Central Asia as those regions 
become increasingly intertwined. That strategy should 
abandon the zero-sum approach that the Clinton 
administration had initiated during its last years in 
office— preferring I ndia at theexpense of Pakistan. I nstead, 
theUnited States ought to explicitly statethat it intends to 
engage both countries. As declar^ nuclear powers, and 
because of their proximity to Central Asia, they are very 
important to America's strategic approach toward South 
and Central Asia. I n addition, the significance of Pakistan 
for the prospects of peace and stability in Central Asia will 
only increase in the coming years, especially if theTaliban 
regime stays in power in Afghanistan. Pakistan will 
continue to serve as an intellectual center of Islamic 
radicalism in Afghanistan and Central Asia. Thus, if the 
United States wants to diminish the violence associated 
with such radicalism, it should engage Pakistan with a view 
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to persuading its government to reign in Islamic radicals 
within its own borders. 

The third element of U.S. strategy should be 
approaching Afghanistan through the good offices of 
Pakistan, sincetheTaliban consider the latter as their only 
credible ally. But even before approaching Pakistan, the 
United States has to make another difficult choice: to be 
willingtohaveUsama Bin Ladintried in an I si ami estate on 
charges of sponsoring transnational terrorism— including 
terrori st attacks on the U .S. embassi es i n E ast Afri ca and on 
theUSS ColeThiswill be highly controversial, but it isnot 
without precedent. After al I, theU nited States has accepted 
a similar option when the two Libyans accused of carrying 
out the Lockerbee terrori St incident were tried in Holland. 
Since Afghanistan has expressed its willingness to try Bin 
Ladin in an Islamic country, theUnited States will break a 
major impassein itsties with Pakistan and Afghanistan by 
agreeing to such a trial. Once this is done, the process of 
engaging Pakistan and Afghanistan should evolve 
incrementally and deliberately; and it would not encounter 
many major hurdles. The ultimate objectives of U.S.- 
Paki stan-Afghani Stan rapprochement ought to bearresti ng 
thegrowing spirals of Islamic radicalism, fightingthedrug 
trade, and controlling the spread of small arms that are 
becoming so deadly in the intermittent outbreak of ethnic 
clashes and anti -government violent incidents. 

The fourth characteristic of the U.S. strategy toward 
Central Asia ought to be a two-track emphasis on creating a 
multilateral forum for providing economic assistance and 
persuading the existing regimes to allow the evolution of 
political pluralism. In pursuing those tracks of the U.S. 
strategy, the Bush administration should actively seek the 
support and involvement of J apan and Europe. Such an 
emphasis would take that region a long way toward 
economic prosperity and political moderation. 

Even though in the Clinton era the United States paid 
attention to Central Asia only sporadically— through its 
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involvement in the oil and gas pipeline issues and regarding 
the capture or extradition of Usama Bin Ladin— the 
priorities of the new administration toward South and 
Central Asia must change. As Russia increasingly asserts 
itself under the youthful leadership of President Vladimir 
Putin in different regions of the world, Russo-Ameri can ties, 
especially in Central Asia, are likely to become competitive. 
Thesignificanceofthat competition also increases when one 
considers the growing strategic involvement of the PRC in 
Central Asia. Since all indicators point toward 
Sino-American relations remaining competitive, that 
becomes one more reason why the United States should 
develop a proactive strategy toward South and Central 
Asia. 

South and Central Asia constitute a part of the world 
where a well -designed American strategy might help avoid 
crisesor catastrophe. The U.S. military would provide only 
one component of such a strategy, and a secondary one at 
that, but has an important roleto play through engagement 
activities and regional confidence-building. Insecurity has 
led the states of the region to seek weapons of mass 
destruction, missiles, and conventional arms. It has also led 
them toward policies which undercut the security of their 
neighbors. If such activities continue, the result could be 
increased terrorism, humanitarian disasters, continued 
low-level conflict and potentially even major regional war or 
a thermonuclear exchange. A shift away from this pattern 
could al I ow the states of the regi on to become sol i d economi c 
and political partners for the United States, thus 
representing a gain for all concerned. 
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